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Answers to Fallacies on the Decimal Question: Balance of Trade, 
Exchanges, and Common Coins. By William Brown, Esq., 
M. P., Chairman of the Decimal Association. 

[Read before the Institute, 26th March, 1855, and ordered by the Council to 

be printed.] 

JjET us suppose France and the United States to enter into a 
convention with us to issue pieces of gold of the same weight and 
fineness as our sovereign — that is, containing 113 grains of fine 
gold ; the three countries would then have a common standard of 
gold money. Let us examine whether, in the face of the opera- 
tions of commerce, the international quality of value of these coins 
could at all times be maintained. The temporary balance of trade 
is always fluctuating in favour of one or the other country ; a per- 
manent balance against any country is impossible. 

Our transactions with the United States of America will be 
sufficient to illustrate the disturbance of common value to which 
the coins in the three countries must be continually subject. 

If the American imports from our country, and the claims that 
England may have on them for indirect transactions, amount in 
any one year to ^615,000,000, and if America by her direct ship- 
ments to us and by indirect operations only pays j610,000,000 of 
this debt, it leaves, of course, j65,000,000 to be paid and sent here 
by some other means. The parties having those payments to make 
will endeavour to get bills to remit ; but so many being wanted to 
liquidate this debt, they will rise in value. 

We will suppose the premium to rise from 8 per cent, to 10 per 
cent. Parties having to pay j6100 in England must then give jEllO 
in America, if they make the remittance by bills. The moment 
the bills have exceeded this premium it will become cheaper to 
send the payment to England in gold. There will then be a pres- 
sure in America for gold. The convention coin of 113 grains of 
fine gold will be more in demand, as it would clearly be the interest 
of parties having remittances to make to send them in gold, if they 
could get it at a less premium, after freight, insurance, &c., are 
considered, than the bills. The convention coins would therefore 
immediately rise in value in America for export, and there would 
be an end, for the time, of their international equality with the same 
coin in England. Nor is this an imaginary case; the ordinary 
trade quotations prove that, both gold qnd silver are frequently at 
a premium in the United States. 
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The rate of exchange is, it is true, kept down, because many 
houses in foreign countries have sufficient credit with their English 
correspondents to allow them for a time to overdraw their accounts — 
either on the strength of collateral securities placed here, or with- 
out them — ^until the course of trade adjusts itself. It does so by 
our lessening our exports when they will not leave a profit of suffi- 
cient margin above the premium on the bills. 

The action is precisely the reverse in the United States: the 
shippers of produce being able to sell their bills at a high price, 
they can afford to give more for the produce they buy for shipment, 
or else to sell it cheaper here, which stimulates and increases their 
exports. We decrease, they increase, their shipments : it equalizes 
our transactions, and brings the exchanges* to par. 

Those who are not conversant with the nature of the fluctuating 
rate of exchange may fancy that it would have no existence if all 
coimtries used the same coins. 

Let us again suppose that England and France agreed to use the 
very same money; say, our sovereigns. In order to prevent any 
suspicion of difference in weight and fineness, let them employ the 
United States to coin for both ; so that, when 10,000 sovereigns 
are struck off at New York, it just depends on the first letters re- 
ceived by the foreign post whether that lot of sovereigns shall go 
to England to be English money, or to France to be French money. 

From the very day of the arrangement the English and French 
money will be made unequal by the operations of trade, and become, 
for the time, of more value iu one country than the other, and the 
English sovereign will be quoted as the French sovereign, more or 
less as the case may be. The reason, independently of other trade 
questions, is, that 100 sovereigns in London, and which must go 
to Paris, are not worth so much to the English holder as 100 
sovereigns actually in Paris; and this because he must pay the 
insurance, loss of interest, freight, and expenses that are necessary 
to get them there. Mercantile calculations in English money 
would not then, any more than now, represent the results in 
French money. 

It is true that the traveller would no longer be perplexed by 
exchanges of the money which he carried in his pocket. But he 
would have paid for the passage of his money, and stood the risk 
of travelling with it; that is, as to all he carried in his pocket. 
When he came to cash his letter of credit, he would feel the effect 
of the exchange, and, if he wanted to check his banker's account, 
* English exchanges in the United States are always calculated 4s. 6d, to the dollar. 
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would have the same sort of calculations to make under the con- 
vention money as at present. 

Now let us see how the matter stands in the United States. 
There accounts are kept in dollars and cents, and both gold and 
silver were legal tenders to any amount until last year. A drain 
of silver taking place, they reduced the value of their silver coins 
from 17 dwts. 4J grains the dollar to 16 dwts. the dollar, in order 
to keep them at home. Of these reduced coins they have issued, 
since the Act was passed (March 3rd, 1853), 8,654,161 dollars. 
They are mere tokens, and made a legal tender for but four dollars, 
and a still further reduction is spoken of;* whilst, in order to 
attract gold, they some years since raised the value at which our 
sovereign is taken from 4'44 dollars to 4-84 dollars. From such 
fluctuations it is clear that no convention could have protected the 
coins of America. They do not refuse our sovereign, they do not 
dispute either its coined weight or established fineness ; they admit 
both for customs duties. The case is precisely the same as if the 
113 grains of gold were coined under an international convention 
in America. The United States declared the coin worth more than 
its value in England, and so they would have done had they coined 
it themselves ; for, in consequence of the requirements of commerce, 
113 grains of gold became more scarce and were more in demand, 
and therefore worth more, on that side the Atlantic, than on this. 

An exchange of 10 per cent, and a fraction brings gold from the 
United States here, whether in the shape of bars, dust, eagles, or 
sovereigns ; and an exchange under 6 per cent, sends it back. It 
therefore follows, that the necessity of carrying gold from the United 
States here, or sending it back, solely depends on where it is of 
most value ; and this commerce regulates. Its intrinsic value may 
remain the same in weight and fineness, but its purchasing value 
varies with the circumstances of trade and the cost of transmission. 

It has been the misfortune of England, from bad harvests, war, 
and other temporary causes, to have had such payments to make to 

* The director of the United States Mint, reporting upon the alteration, states that 
" The depreciation of the standard weight of the half dollar and lower denominations of 
silver coins, authorized by the Act of 3rd March, 1853, has been attended with good 
results . . . The new issue has reached the sum of 8,654,161 dollars, which is a larger 
amount than we have struck during the five years preceding . . . The appreciation of 
silver made the alteration necessary ... In England, since 1816, a silver currency has 
been maintained by similar means . . . There will constantly be a varying per centage 
of fluctuation (in the relative values of gold and silver), and this will some time be so 
great as to compel a legal modification of standards . . . Although our own standard of 
silver has so lately been changed to suit the market, there is reason to fear that the reduc- 
tion of weight was not sufficient, and that another recoinage, at no distant date, may 
become necessary." — Read by Mr. FraMin at Society of Arts, February }ith. 
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other countries as have embarrassed our banks and merchants, and 
caused a severe drain on our gold, then at a premium for export. 

If it were possible to induce France, the United States, England, 
and other countries, to adopt a gold coin of equal weight and fine- 
ness, it would save the trouble of weighing it whilst new, but 
nothing more. To keep any coin at a fixed purchasing power in 
any country is impossible, so long as that country has mercantile 
transactions with other nations. 

After very mature consideration by our Government, it was 
deemed important to have but one standard of value — gold. We 
could not now adopt practically the American dollar, for it has 
become a mere token. If we were to take the Spanish dollar, or 
the French franc, as our principal coins, we should require a double 
standard — gold and silver ; for if we kept our accounts with the 
rest of the world in silver, they would refuse to receive the pay- 
ments in the tokens which now circulate. We must either make 
our silver coins of the full value in silver, or pay in gold. 

About forty years ago the Mint commenced coining 66 shillings 
out of the pound of silver, in place of 62 shillings. If we take 
the same weight of silver bullion — its present market price being 
five shillings and a penny per ounce — it is evident that, when 
this quantity can be got for £3. Is., we shall not send away our 
silver tokens, which pass for £,Z. 6s., and other countries will 
not take them for j63. 6s. when their value, even when they are 
new and full weight, is but £3. Is. Gold and silver, as coins, 
must represent a higher value than the metal they contain, to 
prevent their leaving us, or being melted for purposes of manu- 
facture. So far as the value of the metal goes, they are only 
merchandise, which, from day to day, fluctuates in value in the 
same way as other articles ; and it is therefore impossible to pre- 
vent the value of the coins from fluctuating in foreign countries. 
Some think that coined gold has not, as any other commodity, 
a market price — we contend that it has. They lose sight of the 
fact that the value of bank notes is quite conventional. Let us 
suppose for a moment that in the markets of the world a sovereign 
should take only the purchasing power of half a sovereign — no one 
can doubt that the ounce of gold would partake of that fall in value, 
and still be represented by £Z. 17s. 10\d. in bank notes. We may 
also say that bank notes are deposit receipts for the delivery of 
a certain number of sovereigns of a certain weight and fineness, 
without the least reference to the fluctuating value of gold in this 
or other markets of the world. If ever the United States or France 
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should give up their present silver currency, and adopt altogether 
a gold standard, you will never get them to abandon their present 
mode of keeping their accounts in dollars and francs. Therefore 
we think all we can do is to decimalize our own currency, weights, 
and measures : for other nations will not change what is already 
decimalized, and which is found so convenient — the change would 
only give them trouble without any adequate benefit. 

But suppose it were possible to induce France, Germany, and 
other countries, to coin money of the same weight and fineness, 
what security have we that they would continue this practice ? All 
history shows that nations, to meet the exigencies of the moment, 
have deteriorated and debased their coin. This may have answered 
for a short time in the countries themselves, but other nations were 
too sagacious to overlook the depreciation, and the expected ad- 
vantage was counteracted by the exchanges ; for no one would give 
so much for a bill of exchange to be paid in the debased coinage 
as for a bill payable in coin of a higher standard. 

In Rees's Cyclopedia it is shown that in the time of William II., 
1087, the pound troy, containing 11 oz. IB dwts. and 18 grs. of 
fine gold, and 1 dwt. 6 grs. alloy, was coined into £9 ; and after 
undergoing many mutations and alterations, we now coin 11 oz. 
troy of pure gold, and 1 oz. of alloy, into £46. 14s. 6d. The exact 
weight of fine gold in our sovereign is now 113^-|^ grs., and with 
alloy it weighs 123-f|-g- grs. The silver has also undergone many 
changes. At the time of William the Conqueror, 1 1 oz. 3 dwts. 
of fine silver, and 18 dwts. of alloy, were then coined into 31s. 4<d., 
and now into 66s. 

Since we have so altered the value of coins of the same name in 
various reigns, how can we expect that other nations will refrain 
from doing the same ? Where there is a double standard of both 
gold and silver, they will be compelled against their will to ap- 
preciate or depreciate, as one or other coinage is found leaving 
them, as the United States have done and are- doing with our 
sovereigns and their own silver. To have an international money, 
therefore, appears altogether hopeless. The United States may or 
not give up their dollar, or France the franc, as their moneys of 
account ; but either being retained as the chief coin of circulation, 
or retained at all at their present value in silver, seems more than 
doubtful. We have nothing to gain upon the facilities we already 
possess for the adoption of a decimal system by waiting upon the 
chances of further changes in France, America, or other countries. 
Nothing can be more simple than the decimaUzation of our coinage 
from the pound, as it stands as the chief unit ; and it is scarcely 
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possible to conceive anything more chimerical than the adoption of 
any other unit than the pound. If we took a penny or a tenpenny 
unit, a double standard would hardly be escaped : this would entail 
infinitely greater changes than acting upon the recommendation of 
the Parliamentary Committee and the Royal Commissions. If the 
tenpenny unit did escape a double standard, it would entirely 
change our existing accounts — the amount of every entry must be 
calculated in the tenpennies ot pennies — the columns in existing 
account-books would be rendered useless — there nmst be multi- 
plications and reductions, either by 24 or 240, for every payment 
and entry — our moneys of account and our moneys of circulation 
would be entirely different — we should be engaged in the child's 
play of endeavouring to seem very rich, by changing all our pounds 
into 24 tenpennies or 240 pence. We should be carving out work 
for ourselves in every counting-house, and bank, and shop, by 
undertaking to write, instead of j69, 216,. if we took the tenpenny 
device ; 2160, if we took the penny ; and with all we should have 
to pay the sum, however it might happen to be written, in the 9 
sovereigns. It would only meet the wish of a few, who have worked 
themselves into a belief that their schemes are perfect, and not that 
of practical men of business, nor of the country. 

The Bank of England formerly made ingots of attested weight 
and fineness, but abandoned the plan, having got rid of only two. 
The United States Mint is authorized to coin discs of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
5 ozs., as well as to attest ingots or bars weighing from 10 ozs. up- 
wards with an official stamp of weight, fineness, and local value. 
Yet neither our Mint nor the Bank of England accepts the United 
States Mint attestations, but melts and assays anew — indeed, it is 
found practically that the assays do not exactly agree. 

About five years ago, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, there was an 
attempt to adopt a currency which would circulate through all 
Germany ; but nothing was done to accomplish this end. Another 
currency congress, for the same object, recently met at Vienna, but 
has broken up without doing anything. The existence of such 
difficulties even in the German Confederation, so closely connected 
in nationality and trade, is a proof of the impracticability of making 
a general international currency between nations of difierent blood. 
It could be attained only upon the manifestly impossible condition, 
tftat a convention of nations should establish a perfect equality at 
all times in the trade, and payments, and credit, direct and indirect, 
of the contracting parties ; and this is the only way in which the 
sending to and fro of bullion could be rendered unnecessary. 

VOL. V. Y 



